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the" (p. 613). But what is our imagining? Are we to take it as given in 
unreflective self-consciousness and merely to analyze out so many of its prin- 
ciples as relate to the thesis in hand? This seems to be the author's method, 
resulting in attention to creative activity and a-logical or superlogical quality 
as the chief characteristics of imaginative thought. But again the question 
presses, is this procedure adequate? Is concrete human imagination creative 
in the literal sense of the term? And if we are to emphasize its a-logical char- 
acter, are we not obligated, as an essential preliminary, to discuss the belief 
common to psychologists that even its vagaries are subject to psychical laws? 

Similar difficulties manifest themselves in connection with other phases of 
the argument. Sometimes definition is lacking, sometimes proof, the estab- 
lishment of essential principles being taken in an extraordinarily easy way. 
In epistemology, the author rightly notes the presence in perceptive and imagi- 
native experience of connective relational elements, but with many other 
thinkers, especially the empiricists of the day, he fails to see that this view 
voids the concept of reason as a function exclusively abstract. As a meta- 
physician, he finds idealism or ideal-realism so cbvious a doctrine and so con- 
clusive that he spends little effort in its defence. In the philosophy of nature, 
it is held sufficient to bring forward conservative and creative tendencies in the 
C.I. as an explanation of the mingling of stability and change among the phases 
of the world. The facts of relative permanence and real change are recognized 
in a way for which one may well be grateful: their deduction is another matter; 
it will appeal chiefly to those who are in a priori agreement with the author's 
cosmic scheme. 

Finally, the literary character of this treatise is remarkable. On the side of 
clearness the writer rarely leaves much to be desired. At times his style rises 
to a high level of expressive statement. But the diction is often strained, or, 
with the grammar, definitely at fault: supposal, imaginal, appulse, to adequate 
are examples of the former tendency; under the second head, the reader is con- 
stantly confronted by the use of aware as a verb active, or even in the passive 

mood. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Etudes de philosophic morale. By Charles Werner. Paris, Fischbacher, 

1917. — pp. vii, 248. 

This book is composed of seven articles and lectures written at different 
times and for different occasions. All of them converge, however, on the 
general problem of the nature of philosophy and its relation to religion; con- 
sequently there is a decided thread of unity running through them. In fact, 
the religious drift of the whole series is so marked that the spirit of the book 
might perhaps have been better expressed by some such title as Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. All of the essays, with the exception of the two de- 
voted to a consideration of the religious implications of the views of Boutroux 
and Renouvier, have been published elsewhere. 

The first study, "Morality and Religion," is an exposition and criticism of 
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Kant's ethical views with which the author finds himself in substantial agree- 
ment. He raises against Kant's argument for the existence of God objections 
which have often been advanced before. But he thinks that the argument can 
be reinterpreted so as to be made sound in principle, the reinterpretation 
being based on a more concrete view of reason — a more intimate connection 
between the intelligible and sensible worlds which Kant at first separates so 
sharply but which later he is forced to merge. This more concrete view of 
reason necessarily leads philosophy on to religion; the category of God becomes 
morally necessary. "Car on ne peut consid6rer la nature de la raison sans 
poser l'existence de l'Esprit absolu, que Ton a coutume d'appeler Dieu" (p. 18). 
Religion and morality, therefore, cannot without violence be separated from 
each other; the moral life blends with the religious life, and a theory of morals 
leads logically to theology. 

Two of the lengthiest and most interesting essays in the book are those de- 
voted to an explication and criticism of the religious implications of the views 
of Boutroux and Renouvier. The point of chief interest in the case of Bou- 
troux is his attempt to justify the claims of religion by appealing to the con- 
tingent in the world of facts. Renouvier denies the Kantian conception of the 
thing-in-itself and offers no substitute, rejects the ideas of infinity and con- 
tinuity, and inconsistently attempts to make room for God in his system by 
reviving the principles of the Leibnizian monadology. The trouble with 
both philosophers, the author thinks, is to be found in their misconception of 
reason. Rational necessity, for Boutroux, is mechanical necessity, the sort 
of necessity demanded by the Kantian Ver stand; hence contingency (freedom) 
and necessity are for him wholly incompatible. The contingent is conse- 
quently indistinguishable from the arbitrary and lawless, and so his religious 
views rest on a foundation of sand. Renouvier, likewise, would have been led 
to a truer view of the nature of reality, would have seen the impossibility of 
robbing the phenomenon of its inner essence, and would have been spared the 
necessity of finally contradicting his phenomenalism, had he followed in fact 
as well as in profession the deeper drift of the Kantian philosophy — the tend- 
ency which finds explicit expression in the systems of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. 

The remaining studies are concerned with such themes as Rousseau's re- 
ligious views, the essentially religious character of aesthetic feeling, knowledge 
and faith in the philosophy of Kant, and human destiny in the ' philosophy of 
action.' This last essay is an interesting exposition, with special reference to 
the religious problem of course, of the views of M. Blondel as set forth in his 
book entitled, L' Action: Essai d'une critique de la vie et d'une science de la 
■pratique (1893). The conclusion of the whole matter is an old idea: - "La vie 
humaine est port6e par l'inextinguible desir de l'absolu: elle reclame Dieu" 
(p- 57)- The short discussion of aesthetic feeling is an ingenious attempt to 
show that Schiller's definition of aesthetic feeling logically involves the ad- 
mission that it possesses an essentially religious character. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 



